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DOES NEWSPAPER POETRY PAY? 

In an active literary life of twenty years | 
have written and sold a good deal of newspaper 
poetry, but have given away much more. The 
latter experience is, I believe, the most common 
with writers in general, especially the younger 
ones. The average newspaper poetry of to-day 
is very “average,” and but a small per cent. of 
all that is written reaches that standard which 
brings money to the purse of the author. So 


many papers can fill their poetic niches with 
clipped or gratuitous matter, that their editors 
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do not think of paying for even meritorious 
work. This is what has injured the market for 
newspaper poetry. 

Young aspirants for poetical fame who find 
their first effusions “accepted with thanks ” by 
the local publisher, soon learn to attempt loftier 
flights, and send their verses anywhere and 
everywhere, without much regard for “ judicious 
selection.” There are comparatively few week- 
ly papers in the country that pay for poetry. 
One can almost count them on one’s fingers. 
These papers require that contributions shall 
reach a certain standard of excellence, and even 
then the poems must be “timely.” It is singu- 
lar that papers that pay nothing at all get very 
excellent work. I have known poems rejected 
by the “ pay” journals to date an almost world- 
wide reputation from their publication in the 
gratuitous column. 

The leading magazines pay good prices for 
poetry, but much that they publish is far in- 
ferior, as poetry, to that which appears in the 
weekly press at scantier rates. The most val- 
ued contributor seldom gets more than three 
poems a year into the magazines, and these, 
paid for, say, at the rate of fifty dollars each, 
which is a good price, do not prove a bonanza, 
Writers of newspaper poetry fall into ruts, 
which, seemingly, unfit them for better work. 
One sees but seldom in the great magazines 
the names of poets who appear almost weekly 
elsewhere. The young writer, who has but a 
frail hold on the paying papers, finds that he 
sends in too much poetry, and too often; and 
when he has over-crowded one pigeon-hole of 
the editorial desk, his occupation languishes. 
Editors, as a rule, will accept just so much of 
one author’s work, and writers learn, by experi- 
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ence, that they must not milk the cow too often. 

I would not discourage the young rider of 
Pegasus. On the contrary, I advise him to 
send his work to the paying papers at once, 
instead of publishing in the rural and gratui- 
tous columns. Good poems, which would have 
brought the writers money, as well as fame, 
have been thrown away, loaded with typographi- 
cal blunders, and hidden among the advertise- 
ments of obscure papers. There is, now-a- 
days, no jumping into sudden fame as a poet. 
He who aspires to poetical fame reaches it, if 
at all, through the most laborious of apprentice- 
ships. I believe the young poet, if he has been 
“born, not made,” should reach out for substan- 
tial fruit in the beginning. Let him finish his 
poems to the very best of his ability, and then 
send them to journals of merit, from which 
he has a right to expect remuneration, if they 
are accepted. 

It is no disgrace to a poem to have it come 
home, a little soiled, with “respectfully de- 
clined” written at the top. Poems which one 
editor has rejected, I have sold to another in a 
sanctum just across the street. A poem sent 


to Demorest’s may be rejected, on the ground 
of its unsuitableness to the columns of that 
magazine, and afterward find a welcome at the 
Clipper office. There is much in “judicious 
selection” for the young poet to study, and 
experience in sending poems to various publi- 
cations will soon teach him wisdom. 

While I have reached the conclusion that 
writing newspaper poetry does not pay, as a 
profession, I have found that it adds a good 
deal to a writer’s income in the course of a year. 
When a poem has been repeatedly rejected, 
and when you believe its demerits have caused 
its failure, it is time to bury it in some out-of- 
the-way pigeon-hole, or to inflict upon your 
local editor the mangled remains. Revamping 
poems is hard work, and does not pay. It is 
often well enough to change the name of a 
poem, for titles sometimes cripple some very 
good work. As to prices paid for newspaper 
poetry, they vary greatly. When a manuscript 
is sent in, state that you submit it to be paid 
for at regular rates, if accepted, and leave the 
rest with the editor. 

T. C. Harbaugh. 





“HAD BETTER.” 


I hope my taking the floor on the question 
whether one should say “would better” or 
“had better” has not been postponed until the 
audience is tired of the discussion. I confess 
that “would better” grates harshly on my ears, 
—even when I read it from the printed page, 
for it is in my ears even then that I feel it most 
keenly. Hamlet said to the players, “I had as 
lief the town crier spoke my lines,” and so had 
I, if I were compelled to use the phrase “ would 
as lief.” I am surprised at Webster’s saying that 
“had” in “ had rather” is “ probably formed by 
corruption for ‘ would rather’ when contracted, 
as, ‘I’d rather.’” The real origin of this use of 
“had” seems to me to be indicated in Chaucer’s 
line :— 

“* For ech of hem had other leef and deere." 


This form is still good in Germany, and the 
mother says to her babe, “ Hast du mich lieb ?” 
In both these cases the verb “have” is in the 
indicative mood. Inthe phrase “had as lief” it 
is subjunctive, — one of the surviving remnants 
of that once-important mood. The Germans still 
say, “Ich hatte lieber,” —“1 had liefer.” Ifthe 
object were a person, instead of a verb in the 
infinitive mood, we should say, in English, “1 
would hold him (or her) more dear”; but in 
English we use “rather” in place of “liefer,” 
in the comparative. “I had rather” means, lit- 
erally and etymologically, “I would hold more 
advisable ” (from “ rath” advise, or advisable). 
Inall these expressions “ had” is nearly equiva- 
lent to “would have,” in the sense “ would 
hold,” or “would regard”; and not only Eng- 
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lish, but probably all the Teutonic languages, 
use it that way. The use of “had” in the place 
of “would have,” in the ordinary sense, is 
extremely common. The two forms occur side 
by side in the little song in Swinburne’s new 
dramatic poem. Spring says to the swallow 
that, if he had known certain things, “ Mid- 
March would have seen me die”; and the swal- 
low replies that, as for him, “ Thy winds had 
not known my wing,” if he had known that 
“hope was a sun-lit mist,” etc. 

The line I have quoted from Chaucer is line 
thirty-two of “ Zenobia,” in the “ Monk’s Tale.” 
In line 917 of the “ Marchandes Tale” occurs 
an idiom which throws still more light on the 


origin of the use of “ had” in these phrases : — 
“* Lever ich had to dyen on a knyf.”’ 


This is catching the grub in the very act of 
changing to a butterfly. ‘“ Had lever” is Ger- 
man; so is “ich” for “I,” and so is the infini- 
tive form, “dyen.” Just a line or two above, 
Chaucer says “I” in the best of English. His 
use of “ich” in this line looks as if it might 
have been put in as a sort of Baconian cryp- 
togram, to show posterity how it came to be 
saying “had as lief,” when so many ot its pedan- 
tic and analogical littérateurs were insisting on 
“ would have lief.” 

Henry F. Philpott. 





MEMORY CULTURE. 


The recent lectures delivered in our large 
cities upon memory, by a certain teacher of 
the “Art of Never Forgetting,” and the ques- 
tion lately raised as to the originality of his 
system, have brought the subject of memory 
training prominently before the public, and it is 
probable that in the past year or two a larger 
number of persons have given more attention 
to the culture of their memories than at any 
time before. It may, therefore, be pertinent to 
say a few words on a subject that is of so much 
importance to everybody, and particularly to 
writers, who cannot fail to see the necessity of 
improving their memories in a natural and 
scientific manner, so that they may obtain the 
greatest results from their reading and obser- 
vation, and that, too, with the smallest expendi- 
ture of nerve force. 

In the first place, it may be said that there 
are few people with memories so air-tight that 
they do not lose daily many things which might, 
with a little care, have been preserved. Of 
course, now and again you will run across a 
man who tells you that he has a marvellous 
memory ; that he never forgets anything; that 


he can repeat the Declaration of Independence 
either backward or forward; and can write 
from memory a better report of an hour-and-a- 
half lecture or speech than you can transcribe 
from your shorthand notes; but is he not the 
same fellow who, a few hours afterward, is 
blasphemously asking himself where he put his 
keys, his eyeglasses, or his pocket-book? and 
when you generously lend him half a dollar to 
get home, does he ever remember to repay you? 

A writer who wishes to make the most of his 
talents cannot afford to despise memory. The 
poorer and weaker we feel ourselves to be as 
thinkers, the more dependent are we on what 
we can remember. The better our memories, 
the more material we shall have on which our 
other faculties may work. 

A first principle in the training of memory 
consists in the cultivation of habits of mental 
association as part of our daily practice of 
thought. Ideas should be connected, according 
to the laws of memory, in order that when we 
endeavor to recall them they will come instan- 
taneously and naturally. The recent movement 
in memory training is a reaction against the old 
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and unnatural methods of association by means 
of “mental pictures” and “imagery” of all 
kinds. By recording our daily experiences and 
acquisitions in a methodical way, we shall be 
able to recall them easily and rapidly. 

The laws of association are those of (1) 
resemblance, (2) contrast, and (3 ) contiguity ; 
or, as a recent memory specialist terms them, 
inclusion, exclusion, and concurrence. Ideas 
that have been fixed in the mind by being asso- 
ciated according to these laws with other ideas 
already there, can instantly be found when 
wanted. By a careful analysis of our mental 
operations, we shall readily see that all our 
ideas can be connected together by one or the 
other of these three principles. 

The earliest attempt to lay down the laws 
by the operation of which thought succeeds 
thought is that contained in Aristotle’s treatise 
on memory. He names three principles of 
mental resuscitation, viz., similarity, contrariety, 
and co-adjacency. He has been followed by 
most other philosophers as regards these three 
laws. It is now, however, generally admitted 
that contrariety is not an independent associat- 
ing force. When a thing suggests its opposite, 
or contrary, it will be found that the two have 
been previously together ‘in the mind, and have, 
therefore, acquired a mutual hold by contiguity 
— for example, black and white, wet and dry, 
health and sickness, prosperity and adversity. 
Contraries, in fact, have a natural insepara- 
bility; they are of the class of relatives, like 
father and son, which imply each other neces- 
sarily, and have no meaning except by mutual 
reference. It requires no new principle of our 
constitution to account for suggestion in this 
particular case. Although we thus see there 
are really but two laws of association, I think it 
much more convenient, in what I shall have to 
say here on training the memory, to use the 
old classification, and regard contrast as a dis- 
tinct principle. 

In memorizing, the unknown should be asso- 
ciated with the best known, according as it 
may resemble it, or stand in contrast to it, or 
can be associated with it by contiguity of time 
or place, so that when we may again think of 
the familiar it will recall the unfamiliar. This 
is really the whole secret of a good memory. 


When one clearly and firmly makes the connec- 
tion between the old and the new in this man- 
ner, he may rest assured that when one is 
thought of it will suggest the other. Systems of 
what is called “ natural memory ” simply teach 
how to make these associations, or “ correla- 
tions,” and insist that they be made daily until 
the memory has been thoroughly strengthened. 

If the association cannot be made directly, it 
may be made indirectly by means of intermedi- 
ate “links.” It is an interesting amusement, 
and highly useful as a means of developing the 
memory, to trace out associations or connec- 
tions between words or ideas that have appar- 
ently nothing in common with each other. For 
instance, we all know that witty conundrum: 
“Why should aman named Gale be blind?” 
the answer to which is: “ Because a gale is a 
zephyr, and a zephyr is a yarn, and a yarnisa 
tale, and a tail is an appendage, and an append- 
age is an attachment, and an attachment is love, 
and love is blind.” 

Horne Tooke once boasted that he could 
connect any word in the English language with 
another, even although it was a proper name. 
He was thereupon asked to connect “ Jeremiah 
King” with “cucumber,” which he did as 
follows : — 

“Tooke mused ; then, after a short pause, 
Said: ‘ Clearly, their connection was 

Not compound, but by derivation. 

The proper name, you all must know, 

May many changes undergo ; 

Nor doubt that change this one I can, 

Yet all applying to the man. 

Now, first, he’s Jeremiah King ; 

To Jeremy King I next him bring ; 

But Jerry King he still is meant, 

And Jer-King’s fourth in the descent. 
Now, tell me, sirs, — I see you smirking, — 
The odds between Jer-King and gher-kin.’ ” 

A system of memory training by means of 
such “links ” or “ correlations ” as the forego- 
ing constitutes what is so wildly advertised as a 
“ Marvellous Memory Discovery.” 

In endeavoring to improve our memories, we 
should strive to concentrate our whole atten- 
tion upon the ideas that are before us. When 
memorizing a series of words or ideas, the first 
and the second should:be taken up and cement- 
ed together; then the second and the third, 
the third and the fourth, and so on; no more 
than two ideas, however, being taken up at the 
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same time, and without paying any attention to 
the preceding or succeeding ones. So long as 
this rule is rigidly carried out, there will be no 
confusion or perplexity; but two ideas being 
before the mind at a time, the operation will 
always continue simple, no matter how long the 
whole series may be. One idea will recall the 
other, whether we go backward or forward. 

Whatever mental acts we perform, we should 
perform them as rapidly as is consistent with 
performing them well. By rousing our minds 
to vigorous effort whenever we enter upon any 
work, we acquire the habit of rapid and en- 
ergetic action. In memorizing, it cannot be 
insisted upon too strongly that we should avoid 
repetition. Some persons, when they try to 
commit to memory a passage, read it over a 
great many times without making an effort to 
repeat it without the book. The true method 
is to try to remember the passage after a single 
reading. If you are not successful, look at it 
again, but look at it no oftener than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The very essence of memory training is the 
cultivation of a habit of friendliness, kinship, 
intimacy, and close apprehension with the 
printed page; and we should never allow our 
method to become in the least artificial. The 
true art of memory is the art which perceives 
the relations and uses of things, not their exter- 
nal characteristics. In a book recently published 
in the West on memory, the author says: “ The 
more ridiculous your associations are, the better 
will you remember them.” If a student should 
constantly follow this direction in his studies, 
he would soon be an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
There are other reasons, too, tor attending care- 
fully to the proper association of our ideas than 
those connected with the object of improving 
the memory. Whether a man is a poet or a 
philosopher, a logician or a wit, he is so by 
virtue of the peculiar habit of his mind and the 
sort of link by which his thoughts are generally 
connected. It will be readily seen how impor- 
tant this principle of suggestion is to writers. 

One of the most useful, and yet one of the 
most difficult, things to do is to master the con- 
tents of a book. We should here, as elsewhere, 
begin by proceeding from the 4xown to the 
unknown. Gibbon tells us in his Memoirs, 


that after glancing over the title and table of 
contents of a new book, and before reading it, 
he endeavored to recall all he knew or had 
thought on the subject; he was then, he says, 
qualified to discern how much the author added 
to his original stock. This is a very severe 
test of a reader’s memory and patience, but 
from such habits resulted “The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

In reading a book so as to retain a knowledge 
of its contents, we should first reduce the 
memory problem to its lowest terms, — we 
should minimize as much as possible the work 
to be done, by discarding all that is familiar, all 
that we already know. To this end, we should 
make a careful abstract of what is new to us in 
each chapter as we proceed, using as few words 
as possible, and those chosen from the text. 
Making a clear abstract of a book does more 
good than half a dozen ordinary perusals, as 
it quickens the intellectual energies by arousing 
and holding the attention. In reviewing the 
subject, refer to your abstract, not to the book. 
When you become expert in making abstracts, 
you may gradually dispense with written ones, 
as you find your memory growing stronger. 

As to the method of memorizing these ab- 
stracts, the best way to proceed is as follows: 
You first associate or connect the title of 
the book with the title of the first chapter ; 
then the title of the chapters to each other; 
and then in each chapter the leading idea 
or proposition to the chapter; the second 
leading idea to the first; facts and illustra- 
tions to the principles to which they belong ; 
and so on, to the end of the book. The number 
of ideas that should be selected from each 
chapter will depend on the nature of the sub- 
ject, the degree of sequence or relationship 
between the parts, and the completeness with 
which it is desired to be remembered. When 
you have finished the whole book, and wish to 
test your knowledge of its contents, turn to the 
index and see whether you can give a clear 
account of all the subjects or facts referred to 
therein. 

The ability to store away quotations, anec- 
dotes, illustrations, incidents, proverbs, striking 
expressions, and such materials, in the mind, 
and then to find them when wanted to set forth 
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or illustrate any thought, proposition, or doc- 
trine, is the final triumph of memory culture. 
This side of the subject is one that is seldom 
touched upon by mnemonicians, it generally being 
supposed that each student will put into prac- 
tice some methods of his own. As this ability 
is what distinguishes a man or woman as an 
entertaining writer or talker, I shall conclude 
with a few remarks as to how it may be acquired. 

The best method suggested by the latest 
memory teachers is as follows : — 

It is not necessary that you should remember 
every story or incident you read or hear, but of 
those you do wish to remember you take some 
striking or suggestive word, or phrase, or sen- 
tence, or name, and associate that with the class 
to which the anecdote belongs. You can in this 
manner “tie up” hundreds of facts in their 
respective classes, adding them one at a time, 
as you find them. After a little practice, you 
will be surprised to find how easily and readily 
this can be done, and how one incident will 
recall dozens of others that have been “tied 
up ” in that class at some previous time. 

To illustrate: Picking up the first book on 
my desk within reach, which is a copy of Ros- 
setti’s “ Keats” (“Great Writers ” series ), and 
running over the first few pages, I find on 
page 13 the following anecdote of the poet: 
“ He ( Keats ) was when an infant a most vio- 
lent and ungovernable child. At five years of 
age or thereabouts he once got hold of a naked 
sword, and, shutting the door, swore nobody 
should go out. His mother wanted to do so, 
but he threatened her so furiously that she 
began to cry, and was obliged to wait till some- 
body, through the window, saw her position, 
and came to her rescue.” 

Now, this instantly recalls to my mind what 


I have read about other celebrated men’s 


doings when very young. In the class 
“ungovernable children” (to which class I 
have associated the foregoing by the name 
“ Keats”), I have mentally “ pigeon-holed ” the 
following little stories, which are at once 
resuscitated in reading this incident: Some 
indignity having been put upon Wordsworth 
when a child, he rushed up to the attic, with the 
intention of running himself through with one 
of his father’s foils; when he took up the 


weapon, however, his heart failed him; on 
another occasion, in a spirit of daring, he struck 
his top-whip through a family picture; Samuel 
Johnson once tried to beat the servant-maid 
who came to school to take him home; young 
Fowell Buxton one day, in a fit of anger, struck 
his sister’s governess; Lord Eldon, when a 
boy, with other schoolmates, mischievously 
surrounded a helpless old woman and held her 
prisoner, refusing to allow her either advance 
or retreat; as a very small boy Shelley would 
persist, despite the rebukes of his sister, in 
poking a stick through the ceiling of a low 
passage at home; and many other such inci- 
dents I remember, which I have no space here 
to mention. 

These anecdotes in turn recall those of an 
opposite class, and bring to mind little Tommy 
Macaulay answering the door-bell one day when 
the family were out, and hospitably asking in 
Mrs. Hannah More to take a glass of old 
spirits; of Master Parr solemnly replying to 
one of his schoolmates, when asked why he did 
not join them in play: “ Do you not know, sir, 
I am to be a parson?” and the picture of poor 
little Wilberforce, even when a child thoughtful 
for others, before stealing into his mother’s 
sick-room, taking off his tiny shoes, lest he 
should disturb her, and with anxious face 
peering through the curtains to learn if she 
were better. 

In this way one could learn an entire book of 
anecdotes or quotations, masses of facts and 
illustrations. Assorting, labelling, and storing 
the contents of an ordinary newspaper would 
afford excellent practice as a beginning. 

But there is a limit to what we can remember, 
and the sooner we learn this, the better it may 
be for us in the end. We need not attempt to 
master everything that comes in our way. The 
next best thing to knowing a subject is to know 
where you can find information upon it. There 
is what may be called a reference memory, and 
in many cases such a memory is the best. 
While we develop our memories by exercise as 
we do our muscles, we must also economize 
our strength. After our memories have become 
vigorous by judicious training, we must not 
overwork them. Other things being equal, that 
mnemonic method is the best which will enable 
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us to carry our burdens with the least expendi- 
ture of nerve force. If we were as economical 
with our brains as we are with our money, there 
would be far fewer cases of mental bankruptcy. 

What Hamerton calls the “selecting memo- 
ries’ are much superior to the miscellaneous 
memories, that receive only as boxes and drawers 
receive what is put into them; they are useful, 
says Hamerton, not only for what they retain, 
but for what they reject. They seldom win 
distinction in examinations, but in literature 


and art. A good literary or artistic memory is 
not like a post-office that takes in everything, 
but like a well-edited periodical, which prints 
nothing that does not harmonize with its in- 
tellectual life. 

But after all that has been said, we must not 
forget that no one brain has a right to tyrannize 
over another in this matter of memory, for, as 
Cardinal Newman charmingly says, “ There 
are a hundred memories, as there area hundred 
virtues.” F. C. Moffet. 





EARLY 


Reading C. M. Hammond’s sensible article 
in the February WRITER, and the interesting 
commmunications included in it, I am moved 
to give your readers a bit of my experience, as 
bearing practically upon the general subject 
therein discussed. 

In the first place, allow me say that I ama 
journalist of more than twenty years’ actual 
experience in newspaper and literary work. 
After learning how to set type in a country 
office, I went on the Mew York World when 
it was started, in June, 1860, as proof-reader. 
From that I jumped at once to desk work, 
without the usual experience as a reporter. 
The summer of 1863 saw me the editor of a 
paper of my own in one of the towns on the 
Hudson River. When this failed, I became 
night editor of the Mew York Tribune, in 
February, 1865. From that date until June, 
1876, I was engaged in metropolitan journalism. 
I was then compelled to give myself a vacation, 
and for five weary years I was a wanderer in 
search of health and ability to resume the pen. 
This much of egotism, by way of an intro- 
duction, 

In the autumn of 1886, I was offered a two- 
years’ job of very well-paid work in a publish- 
ing house. The time required by my employers 
was forty hours a week, or seven hours daily, 
except on Saturday, when only five were called 


RISING. 


for. In deciding as to the acceptance, or re- 
jection, of this proposal, I had to come to some 
conclusion regarding my newspaper and maga- 
zine work. It would not pay me to give it up, 
as, in that case, at the end of the two years I 
should be without employment of any kind. On 
account of a nervous affection of the eyes, I 
could not work in the evening, and so I seemed 
to be compelled to refuse employment that just 
suited my taste, and which, I flattered myself, 
I was entirely competent to perform. 

Profound meditation, however, suggested a 
modus vivendt, or, rather, laborandi. 1 had 
recently made the acquaintance of “Sidney 
Luska ” (Mr. Harry Harland ), who wrote his 
first novel, and the one that made his reputa- 
tion, between the hours of 2 and 7 A.M. I 
said to myself, “ Go, thou, and do likewise.” I 
accepted the appointment in the publishing 
house, and have since averaged more than nine 
hours a day at my desk, with, apparently, not 
the slightest injury to my health, which, natu- 
rally, I rank as of the first importance. 

Let me now describe my daily programme, 
in the hope that some other literary worker may 
be induced to follow my example: I rise, with 
the assistance of an alarm clock, at 3.30 A. M., 
having retired the evening before between 8 and 
9, or promptly at 8, if I can manage to do so. 
When I am in usual health, I sleep soundly 
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through the intervening hours, and waste no 
time in wakefulness. By 4.30 A. M. I have 
completed very thorough ablutions, taken a light 
repast of rolled-wheat mush, or bread and milk, 
and am ready for work. I remain at my desk 
until 7, when] go through the morning paper, 
and at 7.30 am ready for breakfast. As I live 
in the upper part of New York, I am compelled 
to spend quite an hour a day on the Elevated 
road,—time that I have recently utilized by 
studying Spanish. AtgI amon hand for my 
daily task at the publisher's. 

Now, as to practical results. Although for the 
newspaper work I do before breakfast I am 
paid rather below, than above, the average, I 
manage to earn by it about $20 a week, which 
enables me to lay aside the greater part of the 
salary I receive weekly from the publisher, 
against the proverbial rainy day. 

In view of the above facts, am I not war- 
ranted in urging those of your readers who are 
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compelled to combine literary work with other, 
and less desirable vocations, to devote to it the 
morning rather than the evening hours? Let 
them rest assured that they will not regret the 
step, in view of what they will be able to 
accomplish. The freshness and vigor of the 
mind after healthful repose will prove simply 
astonishing to those who have not made the 
experiment. I should say, from experience, 
that the average literary worker will not only 
find his mental powers at their best in the early 
morning, but that they are actually increased, 
and that he will then be capable of achieve- 
ments impossible for him to perform at hours 
when the distractions of life around him, the 
throes of an enfeebled digestion, or the thousand 
and one annoyances that seem to be insepera- 
ble from the usual working period of the day, 
come to minimize his best efforts. 
But it is 7 A. M., and I must stop. 
F. Henry Hager. 





H. M. Hoke’s article, “ Revision,” in the 
April WRITER, utters the truth I have taken 
for a title. To see such truth in an able publi- 
cation is an encouragement to many, who make 
no pretensions to genius, yet feel they have a 
message and an intelligent method of presenta- 
tion. All writers cannot be great writers, but 
neither are all readers great readers. If no 
literature except the immortal productions were 
offered to the world, it is plain that a great 
multitude must go without the education they 
now gain from the printed page. Yet it is quite 
the fashion, in some quarters, to speak with 
contempt of the productions of those who can- 
mot do work acceptable to highest culture. 
Notwithstanding this contempt, the conscien- 
tious writer of medium ability does a work not 
despicable, whether viewed from a moral or an 
intellectual point of view. For, to measure 
progress truly, we must look to the starting- 
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point, and not to the point attained. Some 
who seem not to be far on the road to broad 
intelligence, have really come a good way; and 
such are helped by the mental and moral food 
often obtained from humble hands. 

There are many who are filling the commoner 
periodicals of the day with earnest, simply- 
expressed truth, that appeals to every-day peo- 
ple, the great majority. This truth is some- 
times verse, full of touches of nature, of soul 
aspiration, or of kindly cheer. It is copied 
everywhere, and becomes familiar to the old 
and young in unnumbered homes; and it speaks 
where Browning would be unintelligible, and 
where less opaque, but equally intellectual, 
poets would also be beyond comprehension. 
Sometimes the truth is in a novel, easy to read, 
but sensible, clean, and honest. The high 
thinker would not spend his time with it, but 
thousands of tired women and humble girls get 
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an uplift and a hope from these things. Yet 
many critics speak good words for those alone 
who can soar far out of sight of the common 
mortal, and who can speak intricate and deep 
things beyond the understanding of multi- 
tudes. 


“ Soul makes true literature.” It may not 


always make masterful or high literature ; but, 
if it is true, they who sometimes are downcast 
before the mighty authors may take courage, 
and feel an assurance that they, too, are among 
those. who elevate others, and whose work is 
also needed, and avails much. 

Mrs. George Archibald. 





THE COMMONPLACENESS OF ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 


Success is, doubtless, often indicative of some 
other development than genius. Ina competi- 
tive profession availableness is a better attri- 
bute than towering philosophy, and practical- 
ness leaves the child of theories an unfelt 
fixture. Even in journalism, where the poetic 
idea might seem to demand recognition, it is 
the exertion of the most abject materialism, the 
grappling with the commonplace, the evasion of 
the occult, the extrusion of idealism, the con- 
stant consideration of the average and mean 
intelligence of the community, that sets one on 
a promontory in the breathable air of prosperity. 
The youthful essayist has entered himself in a 
race where Disappointment and Oblivion carry 
less weight than himself, and his chance of be- 
ing left at the post is emphatic. It is hard for 
a sentimentalist to yield up a foible for the sake 
of a piece of bread, but when he becomes a 
journalist his sensibilities are dulled by contact, 
by realization, and your sentimentalist in the 
first year of the fight is your average, sordid, 
conventional worker in the second. His indi- 
viduality is blunted by contemporary demand. 
The distinguishing energy of his character has 
been worse than a weight around his neck. It 
would not blend. Those who judged him had 
not the time to decide whether this unblending 
quality was an advantage. It was simply differ- 
ent from what the greatest number of the 
public seemed to require, so it was rejected. 
Then the enthusiast became a toiler. He and 
another man worked at the same bench, and 
turned out stock that was identical. They 
would have seemed to have had twin intellects, 


when, as a matter of fact, they were utterly 
dissimilar in tastes and thoughts. Their analo- 
gous relationship was the result of their train- 
ing. They tried their specialties and there 
was no response. They grovelled before 
realism, and their services were employed. 
They were no longer individuals. 
journalists. 

This amalgamation of contrasting minds into 
a harmonious institution has its advantage. Its 
advantage is for the man or men who are at the 
head of the institution. A study of the pecun- 
iary results in a very few instances might 
indicate that it also has an advantage for the 
public. All the newspaper readers that you 
talk with will tell you how dissatisfied they are 
with their particular paper, but, in the mean- 
time, the proprietors of the paper express com- 
plete satisfaction with the receipts. Therefore, 
their policy would appear to be an entirely 
correct one. To be critical, under these cir- 
cumstances, could by some people be considered 
a waste of time and space. The proprietors of 
the papers are satisfied. The public doesn’t 
think itself satisfied, but cannot stop to make 
any serious objection. Who is left to consider 
the plaint of the amalgamated journalist? No 
one but the journalist himself. 

Journalism, in the abstract, is not precisely a 
field wherein a variety of contestants are to 
express their individual aptitude. It is an 
epitome of human life in all its phases, con- 
ducted, or, at least, presumably conducted, 
wholly in the interest of the subscribing public. 
It is wrong to lose sight of this great cOnces- 
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sion to the majority, and the proprietors of the 
papers themselves argue that they never do 
lose sight of it. It must seem like narrow 
egotism for a mere contributor to the vast sym- 
posium of daily and weekly editions to obtrude 
an objection against methods that continually 
attain the approved grand result. But these 
mere contributors will persist in doing so, and, 
as their aggregation practically comprises the 
soul of the entire journalistic profession, one 
hasty consideration during each successive era 
might fairly be accorded them. 

The daily press of New York is uniquely 
situated at the present moment. Every posi- 
tion of any consequence on every paper in the 
city is filled to the complete satisfaction of the 
proprietors. These positions are filled, yet one 
who devotes his whole time to newspaper work 
is unable to find out who their occupants are. 
Occasionally the name of an editor, or of a 
dramatic critic, is accidentally learned. It is 
perfectly safe to say that every editor and every 
dramatic critic in town wants his name known 
by the people for whom he writes. The silent 


subjugation of these writers is the greatest 


affliction of their trade. It is what restrains 
them from attaining their honest, appropriate 
level. It is what may often keep mediocrity in 
the foreground and superiority in the shadow. 
The custom is responsible for that writing 
found in newspapers to which any self-re- 
specting man would be ashamed to put his 
name. It is responsible for that torrent of 
perpendicular twaddle, against which all intelli- 
gent newspaper readers are constantly entering 
objections. It keeps men in position who do 
not deserve positions on any literary publica- 
tion. A writer might do twenty years of bad 
work on a newspaper, and the readers would 
come to accept it as a necessary blemish on 
their journal, looking at it as a bit of machine- 
made mediocrity. But no man could do twenty 
years of bad work over a signature. In a very 
short time the public would fix his status. 
Stupidity over a signature could never sell 
itself for two or three cents a day for any 
length of time. 

It is understood, of course, that the work of 
reporters should not be signed. Much of it 
should not be written, but as long as it is 
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written, it should be allowed to escape with no 
special brand mark on it. But when this light 
dalliance with-fleeting shadows and fallacies is 
left, and the region of things appertaining to 
mental culture is invaded, we cannot wish to be 
addressed by an unknown quantity. What 
machine is this that writes so elaborately on 
art? Is it the same one that works so per- 
sistently to shape our tastes to a certain kind 
of music? And does the pulling of a different 
lever grind out that important opinion on a new 
drama? No. Thinking men and women do 
all this. Who are they? They are nameless 
shadows. They are mere integrants of the 
paper’s circulation. You know all about the 
circulation, if it is big enough to swear to. You 
know the name of the notary public before 
whom it is sworn to. You get the name of the 
manufacturer of the raw paper, and the titles 
of the news agencies that disseminated the 
edition. 

The soul of that newspaper is left a con- 
glomerate secret. The individuals who made 
it have exerted themselves again with spasmodic 
enthusiasm. They have hit out boldly with 
their best convictions, but have met with no 
resistance. It is like striking a blow at the 
empty air, and it is discouraging. 

So much for the people who are in positions 
on our newspapers. They are the merest few, 
in comparison with the outside workers. These 
outside workers, by the way, are the ones who 
suffer most from the restriction placed on the 
signing of articles. They throw their thoughts 
into a vacuum. They are paid to do so, of 
course. The remuneration on the New York 
papers varies from five to eight dollars a column, 
the papers with the longest columns paying the 
least price. Let us suppose that a writer sends 
an available article to a paper. It occupies a 
column. That article stands before him worth 
just five, six, seven, or eight dollars, as the case 
may be, and not another cent. It may be most 
elaborate and full of thought, —though these 
qualities would have been apt to make it un- 
available, — but not one word of praise does it 
bring him, because no one knows whom to 
praise. Let a man contribute such articles 
continually for a year, and at the end of that 
time he has not advanced an inch. It is like a 
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nameless actor trying to gain fame by reciting 
through a phonograph. 

It might easily be said that the constant con- 
tribution of brilliant work to any one paper 
must impress the editor of the paper, and the 
writer would ultimately be invited to accept a 
regular position at a substantial fixed salary. 
This result is very improbable. To show the 
complete satisfaction of most editors with their 
present corps of workers, it is necessary only to 
quote the remark of an editor of one of the 
leading New York dailies. To a young man 
whose writing he greatly admired, and was 
always willing to use, he recently said: — 

“We never discharge our people. 
either resign or die.” 

The editor of another equally prominent 
journal said : — 

“We would seem to have an entirely capable 
staff. Moreover, fully twenty of our writers 
could be dispensed with at this moment, and 
when the paper comes out to-morrow its readers 
would not detect any change. It would be as 
complete as before.” 

If we consider how limited must be the 
chances of the ambitious journalist to secure a 
fixed position, such positions being necessarily 
few, we must be impressed by the unfairness of 
obscuring the individuality of the ardent out- 
sider by making him a blending unit in a pro- 
miscuous aggregation. As far as public appre- 
ciation goes, he is not in competition with his 
contemporaries ; in fact, he has no professional 
contemporaries beyond the narrow office that 
takes his work. Even there, it is only a partic- 
ular editor who knows he contributes to the 
paper. There may be a good explanation for 
this order of things which would make it seem 
eminently right; but on the face of it, it ap- 
pears unjust. In journalism a man’s thought 
and fancy are his stock in trade. His name is 
his trade-mark. It is the law of life that each 
man has a right to work for himself, and no one 
should envy his ability to excel those around 
him. The only way a journalist can legiti- 
mately excel is by impressing the superiority 
of himself upon the appreciation of the world. 
Under the present order of things, it is difficult 
to see how this can be done. Only the journal- 
ist’s immediate friends ever heard of him as a 
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journalist. There are, of course, many methods 
of becoming conspicuous as a newspaper man 
that belong to an entirely different art. While 
the identity of writers is kept a secret, the ability 
to write is not just the best talent to command. 
If the writers on the various papers were to 
begin now and sign their articles, the weeding- 
out process would have to be put in operation 
within a month. It would surprise the public 
to find the best articles in the papers over 
names that seemed never to have appeared in 
print before. The distinguished names would 
lose some of their magic. 

It is known that a few writers are now per- 
mitted to sign their articles. The permission 
is limited to correspondents, people who have 
become famous in other professions, and those 
who have acquired familiar names by mar- 
riage, inheritance, or some uniquely notorious 
action. The actual journalist is denied the 
privilege. 

There has been enough criticism of the 
American press concerning the quality of writing 
which it lays before the nation. Some one has 
lately remarked that a public is bound to get as 
good literature as it deserves. This is contin- 
ued consideration for the average and the below- 
the-average man. A public composed of one 
hundred and fifty thousand newspaper readers, 
for instance, gets what the intelligence of the 
unintellectual hundred and twenty-five thousand 
of them can accept. The remaining twenty-five 
thousand can stick to their classics, and read 
the headlines in the papers for the little infor- 
mation that they require. There is no sop 
thrown to the minority, except, perhaps, a very 
slight sample on Sunday. Then it consists of 
unsigned “hack work” and several signatures 
of peculiarly celebrated persons attached to 
articles that seldom have literary or other value. 
This may all be good journalism for the news- 
paper reader, — the man who reads nothing but 
newspapers, — but it is not happy for the aspir- 
ing journalist. It is this very commonplaceness 
of literary material that keeps the writer’s name 
away from the public eye. It would be absurd 
to sign the articles, because nothing of an indi- 
vidual is in them. Moreover, as literary 
achievements, they are usually very bad. It is 
with a sense of shame and depression that a 
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man of convictions and delicate fancy prepares 
the ordinarily available newspaper article. It 
is mere prostitution of the mind. He does it 
to live, and for nothing else. The men who are 
themselves on the papers in New York could be 
placed together in a small room. The army of 
writers are of necessity uninteresting hypocrites 
or less, — puppets. It is no distortion of truth 
to say that each newspaper office has its own 
standard of subjects, diction, treatment, and 
convictions, beyond which no writer may go» 
There are influential and ambitious journals in 
New York,—in fact, the most influential and 
ambitious of them come into the category, — 
that would not accept an Emersonian essay on 
any possible subject, and yet would pay high 
rates for a sporting reporter’s account of a prize 
fight which their contemporaries failed to obtain. 
The report of the fight might be written by a 
cultivated and philosophical man. He began his 
career as a philosopher. He became a sporting 
editor to support his family. He has learned to 
express himself in a dreadful way. He would 
hate to sign any article that he writes. But his 
work is full of what is known as “newspaper 
value.” He has made of himself an “ available ” 
man. If the press ever reached out for liter- 


ature, the sporting editor would have been able 
to win recognition and esteem as an original 
thinker. You may be sure he did his best be- 
fore he sank to his present level. 

Anonymous journalism is profitable to the 
owners of newspapers. That is the reason it 
exists. The best people in the profession wish 
to sign their work. This would compel news- 
paper owners to accept a better class of work. 
The unworthy men would be crowded out. The 
worthy ones would become widely known as 
sustainers of a certain standard. Whenever 
you find an incompetent writer, he is in favor 
of the present system. The man confident of 
his powers asks to stand responsible for his 
own work. Anything beyond mere news that 
is worth printing is worth signing; and by the 
practice of affixing names to articles, you are 
more likely to reject articles that are not worthy 
of aname. It would, doubtless, be preposter- 
ous to suggest the adoption of new methods for 
the purpose of reorganizing journalism as an 
institution ; but it would be quite reasonable to 
advise it for the purpose of reorganizing an 
individual’s chances to become more worthy of 
public regard than the paper which he serves. 

C. M. S. McLellan. 





THE PRIVATE SCRAP-BOOK. 


A scrap-book to contain one’s own writings 
is, I think, always an item of interest to a young 


writer. I read with relish the remarks of Irv- 
ing J. Romer on this topic, but I was somewhat 
amused to remember how different from his 
had been my own experience. Although at the 
outset I made several efforts to obtain news- 
paper work by submitting my scrap-book, they 
were unavailing. In every instance I was 
laughed at, and told that there was no time 
allotted for the perusal of “dead matter.” I was 
advised to “skip out in town and get up some- 
thing fresh,” and promised that the matter 
would be “ paid for, if used.” I grew to like this 


mode of examination. One managing editor 
said to me: “ We want legs, not brains, on this 
paper. Give us a sample of your leg-work.” I 
appreciated the dainty figure of speech, and a 
few days later I was drawing good pay. 

I never abandoned my system of private 
scrap-books, however, the especial reason being 
that in them are preserved data for the history 
of my life. No matter how prosaic the proceed- 
ings of a convention, a camp-meeting, a fight, or 
a foot-race might seem to the general reader, if 
they were reported by me, they were portions 
and parcels of my existence. I was there, and 
participated, as chronicler, in the scenes de- 
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scribed. I made the acquaintance of the actors, 
studied into their affairs, and, after a fashion, 
became identified with them. For the time be- 
ing I devoted the best energies of mind and 
body to their service. To read of them again 
is to revive, by association, recollections of 
what my opinions and purposes were at differ- 
ent stages of growth. 

Without this record, a complete review of the 
useful part of my career could not be had, and 
much that I may profitably re-survey in the 
light of recent events would be a_ blank. 
It is to me what a diary is to a man of 
elegant leisure, — perhaps more. It is full of 


facts and figures that have entered, perforce, 
into my education, — sometimes crowding out 
more congenial matter, but not by any 
means to be despised as worthless on that 
account. 

Newspaper men are said to “know every- 
thing.” Ifa newspaper man could retain all 
that he is compelled to write out, he would cer- 
tainly command a good deal of valuable infor- 
mation. To convert to permanent use that 
which I have been required to do rapidly for 
the benefit of others, is my chief object in keep- 
ing a private scrap-book. 


Hugh A. Wetmore. 





THE TOILS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


Most inexperienced writers think that the 
greatest literary productions are the spontaneous 
outcome of genius,—that an author “spins 
out” a volume without check or effort. They 
suppose that, because they find great difficulty 
in writing anything to please themselves, they 
are, therefore, devoid of literary genius, and so 
they give up in despair. This is a great mis- 
take, and one that deprives the world of the 
labors of many a true genius. 

Literary composition is an art, and, like every 
other art, must be cultivated. What should we 
say of the man who, not finding a life-like 
picture the result of his first attempt with brush 
and colors, should conclude, despite his inborn 
desire to be able to portray the beautiful in 
nature, that he was wanting in the true genius, 
and could, therefore, never hope for success? 
Certainly, there are great variations in natural 
ability; some are gifted with the power of 
graphic description and lucid illustration to a 
much greater extent than others, but no “inborn 
genius” can dispense with arduous cultivation 
by study and by practice. 

Carlyle has descrilxd genius as the ability 
for taking pains. Some of our great writers 
may have had genius of a different species, but 


they certainly spent much time and labor on 
their works. Charles Dickens declared that it 
was impossible for anyone, however great his 
natural ability, to succeed without persevering 
labor ; his own manuscripts, nowin the museum 
at South Kensington, show that he composed 
with the greatest care, re-writing every sentence 
in order to make it as clear and forcible as 
possible. It is said that De Quincey, who is 
generally regarded asa master of English prose, 
was a most pains-taking writer, altering and 
re-writing some passages of his “ Confessions 
of an Opium Eater” more than sixty times. 
Macaulay is one of the best examples of the 
true working genius. Writing of his account 
of the Highlands, he says: ‘To-morrow I shall 
begin to transcribe again and to polish. What 
trouble these few pages will have cost me. 
The great object is, that after all this trouble 
they may read as easily as if they had been 
spoken off, and may seem to flow as easily as 
table talk.” 

One of our greatest modern scientific writers, 
speaking of the subject of literary composition, 
says: “I found myself so hard to satisfy, so 
far as forms of expression were concerned, that 
to write an article of nine pages I took about 
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two months, writing sometimes only three or 
four lines a day. Later, I had so much diffi- 
culty in writing to my own satisfaction, that I 
would retain in my mind the reasoning of a 
whole chapter, rather than begin the work of 
committing it to paper.” 

If prose requires so much care, how much 
more necessary is it that pains should be be- 
stowed on poetry. Ben Jonson declared that 
“a good poet’s made as well as born,” and 
Wordsworth says : — 

“*O many are the poets that are sown 
By nature, men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine : 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 
Which, in the docile season of their youth, 


It was denied them to acquire through lack 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books.’’ 


It is a well-known fact that Goldsmith be- 


stowed great labor on both his prose and his 
poetical works. Though Burns wrote with 
great ease, he always corrected and re-wrote 
his poems; he tells us that “excellence is the 
fruit of attention, labor, and pains.” 

These examples of the industry of great 
writers should be sufficient to remove the false 
impression that great writers do not bestow 
much labor on their works. They have been 
cited with the object of encouraging young 
writers to persevere in their endeavors after 
success. If the words that naturally arise to 
express his ideas are found on revision to be 
inadequate, the student should spare no pains 
till he has satisfied himself that what he has 
written is as clear and forcible as he can 
make it. 


Thos. F. Allen. 


AUTHORS’ WIVES. 


Balzac says that a great man should have 
neither wife nor children, — that he belongs to 
the world, to all, not to a wife and family, 
and should tread alone the path of glory, or of 
sacrifice, as the case may be. 
of the greatest of French novelists, I beg leave 
to dissent, so far as authors are concerned, great 


From this opinion 


or small. If there is a man in the world who 
needs the love and sympathy of a wife, it is the 
author. Yet, the annals of literature furnish the 
melancholy fact that, of all men, authors have 
been the least happy in their domestic lives ; 
and, if the truth must be told, the wives have 
generally been the cause of this state of affairs. 
The story of Socrates’ domestic difficulties is 
too familiar to be repeated here; we all know 
that it required much philosophic patience to 
keep peace in the family of which Xantippe was 
the mistress, We know that Czsar’s wife was 
not “above suspicion,” and that Cicero’s home- 
life was not the happiest. Milton sang of 
“ Paradise Lost,” but did not find paradise in 
his own family, although he tried persistently 
with three successive wives. Shakespeare, from 


his own bitter experience, announced as a fact 
for all time, that “a young man married is a 
man that’s marred.” Addison made a splendid 
match with the dowager Countess of Warwick, 
and was obliged to escape to Will’s coffee- 
house from the gilded misery of Holland House, 
where my Lady Countess presided in awful 
state, and lectured her gentle husband for 
associating with such low fellows as Pope, 
Swift, Steele, and other wits of the golden age 
of Queen Anne. 

De Quincey, writing of the wives and children 
of literary men, says, they it is that, being man’s 
chief blessings, create also for him the deadliest 
of his anxieties; that stuff his pillow with 
thorns, and surround his daily life with snares; 
and, he adds, suppose the case of a man who 
has helpless dependents of this class upon him- 
self summoned to face some sudden failure 
of his resources,—that he should lose the 
power of exerting so delicate an organ as the 
creative intellect, when dealing with subjects so 
coy as those of the imagination, and know that 
instant ruin attends his failure, — what a mad- 
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dening thought is this to a man of family who 
has absolutely no resources except what his pen 
may yield. De Quincey himself suffered this 
terrible anxiety; so did Burns, upon whom, 
amongst all the children of genius, the primeval 
curse had fallen heaviest and sunk most deeply. 

The wife of a literary man should be either a 
plain-minded woman, who should occupy herself 
exclusively with household matters, and shield 
her husband’s peace by taking those cares upon 
herself, or else a woman capable of entering 
into his literary life. Few authors’ wives have 
been women of the latter kind. A notable 
instance, however, is afforded in the wife of 
Alphonse Daudet. She is an invaluable literary 
assistant to her husband. She takes his rough, 
corrected manuscript and makes a clear copy, 
correcting at the same time any slight errors 
that may have escaped her husband’s notice. 
Daudet then takes the manuscript in hand 
again for final revision and careful polishing. 
Madame Daudet afterward re-writes the whole 
manuscript, and sends it to the press. 

Bulwer, in the glow of youth, fell in love with 
a pretty face, and made what he supposed was 
a love match. He soon found that love’s young 
dream was a hideous reality, — that his hopes 
of married happiness had turned, like Dead Sea 
fruit, to ashes. The pretty bride became the 
domestic fury. A separation soon followed, 
but she never ceased to be a painful feature in 
his life. 

Dickens’ domestic troubles have never been 
satisfactorily explained, but he said it was 
a case of incompatibility of temper. I think it 
was a case of egregious personal vanity on the 
part of Charles Dickens. The amazing success 
of his works raised him far above his original 
social position: he became the friend of Lady 
Blessington, Walter Savage Landor, Tennyson, 
Bulwer, and others,whose refined and cultivated 
society made him seek for happiness abroad, 
rather than at home. His genius made him a 
peer of the highest in the land, but his wife 
remained the same plain person who had shared 
and solaced his early poverty and obscurity. 
He became a social lion, whom princes and 
nobles delighted to honor; her duties, as the 
mother of nine children, kept her at home, and 
she was thus prevented from cultivating the 


graces and acquiring the manners which would 
have fitted her for the aristocratic society in 
which her husband found both his taste and his 
vanity gratified. 

Life has been said to be a comedy to those 
who think, and a tragedy to those who feel; 
surely, then, Byron’s life was a_ profound 
tragedy, for, of all the sons of man, few have 
felt more deeply than the author of “* Manfred.” 
His noble brow was often darkened by a scowl, 
his classic mouth was often disfigured by a 
sneer, but his heart was never dead to affection. 
He never turned with cold indifference from 
sorrow and suffering, whether that of a nation 
or that of an individual. In an unfortunate 
moment, he married a woman whose cold heart 
never responded to his love, and whose mathe- 
matical mind could not appreciate his generous 
enthusiasm. In his one year of married life 
he endured a life-time of misery; and then, 
without a warning, and assigning no reason for 
her conduct, his wife left him, and not only 
refused to return, but would not answer his 
letters, and declined to listen to his attempts 
to effect a reconciliation. She was morally 
responsible for his subsequent irregularities and 
early death. It was a glorious death, and a 
worthy termination of the most dazzling literary 
career the world has ever known; but Lady 
Byron was not the less guilty for driving to an 
early grave one so gifted and so unhappy. 

I have merely glanced at a few illustrious 
literary men whose wives have not only not 
contributed to their happiness, but have been 
lead to their feet. On the other hand, there 
are many wives of literary men who are the 
sweet, sympathetic companions of their hus- 
bands, but whose loveliness is seldom known to 
the world, because their sweetness, like the 
perfume of the violet, is hidden from the sight 
of men. I recall at this moment the devoted 
wife of the Southern poet, Paul H. Hayne. She 
was not only his tender, sympathetic companion, 
but when ill-health prevented him from under- 
going the physical labor of writing, she was his 
ever-ready and intelligent amanuensis, beside 
attending to his personal comfort, and by her 
taste beautifying their little cottage, and making 
out of it an ideal home for a poet. 

Eugene L. Didier. 
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“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are always 
wanted. 


Look at the printed date on the wrapper of 
your magazine, and see whether your subscrip- 
tion has expired. 


Friends of THE WRITER can help the maga- 
zine by remembering to mention it in their 
letters when they write to advertisers. 


By writing his name and address across the 
end of the envelope in which he sends a manu- 
script by mail, an author makes the loss of the 
manuscript in transmission almost an impossi- 
bility. The name and address of the writer 
should also be written clearly at the top of the 
first page of the manuscript. 


The demand for the first bound volume of 
THE WRITER is so great that all the sets re- 
maining will be put into cloth covers at the end 
of the present month. Those who want the 
nine numbers unbound, or who need single 
copies to complete their files, must send in their 


orders without delay. The price of single 
copies of Volume I. will hereafter be twelve 
cents. 


The attention of readers of THE WRITER is 
again called to the fact that the magazine is 
sent to subscribers until an order to stop it 
is received. Those who wish to discontinue 
their subscriptions should notify the publisher 
at once. Those whose subscriptions remain 
unpaid are requested to remit. 


January 15, 1889, if enough subscriptions 
are received before January 1, the publisher 
of THE WRITER will begin the publication of 
a new magazine for literary workers, to be 
called THE AUTHOR, and to be published the 
fifteenth day of every month. The publication 
of THE WRITER will be continued, and there 
will be no change whatever in the price, size, 
or character of the present magazine. THE 
AvuTHOR, while it will be similar in style and 
size to THE WRITER, will be wholly distinct 
from it; and although each of the two maga- 
zines will supplement the other, each will be 
complete in itself, and subscribers may take 
either one or both, as they prefer. « 

The plan of THE AUTHOR differs somewhat 
from that of THE WRITER. In THE WRITER 
nothing but original matter has been or will be 
printed. THE AvuTHOR will be made up of 
both original and selected matter, and in it will 
be introduced many useful features, which the 
present plan of THE WRITER must exclude. 
An important part of the purpose of the new 
magazine is to reprint from newspapers and 
magazines closely condensed summaries of the 
articles indexed from month to month in THE 
WRITER'S list of “ Literary Articles in Periodi- 
A vast amount of valuable and interest 
ing reading matter, of special importance to all 
writers, will thus be brought before the readers 
of THE AUTHOR, in condensed form, with the 
verbiage cut away, and only the essential parts 
retained. Especial attention, too, will be given 
to the department of “Literary News and 
Notes,” and every scrap of information that 
can interest writers will be gathered and printed 
from month to month. Other helpful and inter- 
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esting departments have been planned, of which 
due announcement will be made hereafter. 

The price of THE AUTHOR will be one dollar 
for twelve numbers. It will be uniform with 
THE WRITER, and while the two magazines will 
be wholly separate from each other, those who 
become subscribers to them both will practically 
get a semi-monthly magazine, covering every 
department of literary work. At the same 
time, those who like THE WRITER at its present 
size and price will still have the old magazine 
unchanged. 

The publisher of THE WRITER takes this 
occasion to express his thanks to the large 
number of subscribers who took the trouble 
to express their opinions regarding the pro- 
posed enlargement of the magazine. Three 
out of four of those who wrote were in favor 
of enlargement, and many of those who 
voted “No” said frankly that they opposed 
enlargement simply because they did not feel 
that they could afford the increased expense. 
Most of the others who voted “ No” objected 
to enlargement on the ground that THE WRITER 
now contains as much as in the course of a 
month any busy worker can read and duly digest. 

The scheme that has been announced was 
devised to gratify the preferences of all. Those 
who want the present magazine at the present 
price need make no change; those who want 
more reading matter of the same kind, and are 
ewilling to pay the higher price, have only to 
send in their subscriptions for THE AUTHOR 
As the publication of the magazine depends 
somewhat upon the encouragement that is re- 
ceived, those who want to have it begun are 
requested to send in their subscriptions with- 
out delay. 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


Is a thorough education at school absolutely 
necessary to enable one to become a good 
writer? I have been through the junior class, 
but never through the senior. L. F. S. 


| A self-educated writer may attain success, 


but the chances are against his reaching a high 
position. If he is determined, however, to suc- 
ceed, and devotes all his energies to the study 
of literature and the methods of literary work, 
the lack of a school education will not prevent 
him from accomplishing his purpose. A thor- 
ough school education is valuable to a writer 
mainly because it gives him training for his 
mind, and teaches him how to study. — w. H. H.] 


Can an author ay oe his manuscript be- 
fore it goes into the hands of a publisher? If 
so, what steps must be taken? F. P. 


[An author may copyright the title of an 
unpublished manuscript. A printed copy of 
the title must be sent to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., with a fee of fifty 
cents, and a letter reading something like 
this : — 

Boston, Mass., October 9, 1889. 
Librarian of Congress :— 

Dear Sir: I enclose fee of fifty cents and proof of title of a 
book called *‘ Jacob’s Ladder,’’ of which I claim copyright as 
author. I wish to reserve all rights. Yours truly, 

Joun Smitu. 
The title should be printed on a sheet of 


paper of at least commercial note size, but no 
special style of typography is required. The 
law requires that the title shall be printed, but 
typewriter printing is accepted. Ifa certificate 
of copyright is required, an additional fee of 
fifty cents is required. Publication of a copy- 
righted manuscript may be indefinitely post- 
poned. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) Has not an author the right to incor- 
porate in an article of his own extracts from the 
writings of another, prose or poetry, copyrighted 
or not, provided he encloses them in quotation 
marks? Is anything further necessary? 

(2.) “ The best size for copy paper is about 
53 by 8% inches,” you say. In order to get 
just this, for what should one ask at the station- 
ery store? 

(3-) In French, the expressions “in respect 
of” and “in regard of” are used where I 
have invariably used the preposition “to,” in- 
stead of “of,” — saying, “in respect to,” “in 
regard to.” Is there any rule by which one 
may decide which preposition should be used 
in any given case? 

(4.) In reporting a public meeting of any 
kind, has one a perfect right to send the same 
report, word for word, to two or more news- 
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papers, receiving pay from each? Is such a 
course generally pleasing to the editors of the 
different papers ? M. E. 

[(1.) Provided due credit is given, an 
author may generally use extracts from copy- 
righted matter without objection from the owner 
of the copyright. 

(2.) Ask the stationer for ‘manuscript 
paper of about commercial note size.” 

(3-) The English idiom requires “to” after 
“in respect ” and “in regard.” 

(4.) Duplicate reports should not be sent to 
rival papers. Generally each editor wants an 
independent report, provided the matter is of 
any special consequence. It does not matter 
much whether routine reports are duplicated or 
not. If there is no rivalry between the differ- 
ent papers, the duplication does no harm. Some- 
times the change of a few words or sentences 
at the beginning and the end of a report will 
make all the variation necessary. — W. H. H. ] 


In making copy, how are foot notes indicated 
and written ? N. P. R. 

[ Foot notes should be written in the body of 
the manuscript, in separate paragraphs, follow- 
ing the words to which reference is made. A 
line should be drawn wholly across the paper 
above and below the foot note, and the para- 
graph should be clearly marked, besides. The 
compositor will call attention to it when it is put 
in type, by putting a “turned rule” above and 
below it, and it will remain in the body of the 
matter until the pages are made up, when it 
will be transferred to its proper place at the 
bottom of the proper page. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) What is the best system of shorthand? 
(2.) Is there any system of shorthand that 
can be learned in one, two, or three months, as 
some stenographers advertise, so that one may 
be able to do efficient work as a reporter ? 
S. . M. 


[(1.) Of the older systems of shorthand, 
either Isaac Pitman’s, Benn Pitman’s, Gra- 


ham’s, or Munson’s may be safely recom- 
mended. 

(2.) Ordinarily, one or two years of faithful 
work are necessary to enable one to do efficient 
Some phenome- 


work as a shorthand reporter. 
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nal students may have learned to write verba- 
tim reports in three or four months, perhaps; 
the ordinary learner will do well if he acquires 
a speed of 150 words a minute in eighteen 
months from the time when he begins to study. 
—W. H. H. } 


Is the following sentence correct: “ Another 
Cabinet lady, who ranks as one of the queens of 
Washington society, is the wife of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mrs. Fairchild”? Should it 
not read: “ Wife of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Fairchild”? The lady is spoken of as 
the wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
that personage is Mr., not Mrs., Fairchild. The 
sentence is quoted from Zhe Cosmopolitan. 

C. H. H. 

{ Careful editing would have made this sen- 
tence end, “is Mrs. Fairchild, wife of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury.” It is always easier to 
crawl through a fence than it is to climb over 
it, provided there is a sufficiently large hole. — 
W. H. H.] 


Which is correct, “I feel bad,” or “I feel 
badly ”? and in either case what part of speech 
is “bad” or “badly” in the sentences given? 
The meaning intended to be conveyed in this 
sentence is, “I feel unwell, or sick; or, if not 
quite sick, not thoroughly well.” i. & 2. 

[ “I feel bad” and “I feel badly” are both 
good English sentences, but they mean differ- 
ent things. “I feel bad” means “I feel wick- 
ed,” and “ bad ” is an adjective ; “I feel badly” 
means “I do not feel well,” and “badly” is af 
adverb. To express the meaning intended by 
“J. D. R.,” “I feel badly ” is the proper form. 
—W. H. H. ] 
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A Man Story. By E. W. Howe. 

Ticknor & Company. 1889. 

Mr. Howe’s third novel has both the faults 
and the merits that have distinguished his 
earlier books. His quaint descriptions of char- 
acter and scenes, his odd observations, his 
simple pathos, and his peculiar humor fascinate 
the reader, who is, nevertheless, repelled by the 
unreality of many passages of the book, and 
by the successful imitations of the faults of 
Dickens’ style. Some of Mr. Howe’s descrip- 
tions are almost photographic; others seem to 
the reader distorted and grotesque. Mr. Howe’s 
style has been highly praised. His English, as 


380 pp. $1.50. Boston: 
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a rule, is simple and direct; but a writer who 
will say, “ I should have liked to have known,” 
and who constantly uses the phrase “as though,” 
can hardly be said to have a creditable literary 
style. The merits of the book, however, are 
greater than its defects. It describes in an 
ering way some odd phases of primitive 

Western life. 

Tue ScHoot PRonouncer; based on Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. By William Henry P. Phyfe. 366 pp. $1.25. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Received through 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

The object of this book is to guide the student 
to correct pronunciation, “ by means of exercises 
in the elementary sounds and their symbols, 
drills in the phonetic analysis of words, and 
lessons in words liable to be mispronounced.” 
Its most useful feature is a list of 2,500 words 
often mispronounced, with their correct pro- 
nunciation indicated. The work is well adapted 
for use in schools. 

Wit anp Humor. Their Use and Abuse. 
Mathews, LL.D. 397 pp. $1.50. Chicago: 
& Company. 1888. 

The essays of Dr. Mathews are always well 
worth reading. He has wit enough to write 
about wit in an interesting way, and wisdom 
enough to make what he writes as instructive as 
it is entertaining. His book is a cyclopxdia of 
epigrams and anecdotes, which illustrate aptly 
the fine distinction between wit and humor, and 
the use and abuse of these two powerful weap- 
ons in writing and in speech. There are 
twelve chapters in the book, entitled ‘“* Theories 
of Wit and Humor,” “ The Uses of Wit and 
Humor,” “The Abuses,” “ The Logic of Wit,” 
“ Epigrams,” “ Parody,” “ Puns and Punsters,” 
“ Repartee,” “Clerical Wit,” “The Antiquity 
of Wit,” “The Melancholy of Wits,” and 
“Men Who Lack the Sense of Humor.” The 
illustrative examples have been chosen with 
admirable skill. 

Citizen’s ATLAS OF AMERICAN Potitics. 1789-1888. A 


series of colored maps and charts. By Fletcher W. Hewes. 
$2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 


Of especial use to all writers on political 
subjects is this new atlas. Mr. Hewes is the 
author of Scribner’s “ Statistical Atlas of the 
United States,” and is an acknowledged authori- 
ty in statistical matters. His maps and charts 
form a complete history of American politics, 
and by the method of representation the whole 
subject is brought clearly before the eye. The 
atlas must be regarded as indispensable in 
every newspaper office. 


By William 
S. C. Griggs 


Amos Kitsricut. His Adscititious Experiences. With 


Other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton. 146 pp. $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1888. Received 
through Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

The drollery of Mr. Stockton’s stories is 
irresistible. e is constantly surprising his 
readers, not so much by unexpected incidents 
in his plots as by odd turns of expression, queer 


er 


conceits, and amusing fancies; while his plots 
themselves are as original as they are absurd. 
The five stories in the present volume are 
collected from periodicals, and are all excellent 
examples of the author’s peculiar style. As for 
the title, people who do not know what “ adsci- 
titious”” means should be ashamed of them- 
selves, and go and buy a dictionary forthwith. 

Poems OF PLeasure. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 158 pp. 


$1.00. New York and Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Com- 
pany. 1888. 


Mrs. Wilcox writes down to the level of her 
readers, and there is human nature enough in all 
her verses to ensure their popularity. She is a 
favorite with women, because her poems express 
what women either feel, or would like to have 
it believed they feel. Her verse flows easily, 
and it is almost always melodious and rhythmi- 
cal. The poems in the present volume are 
classified as “ Passional,” “ Philosophical,” and 
“‘ Miscellaneous,” and are all reprinted from 
periodicals, where they have been published 
during the last two years. 

A Guide Book. 
1888. 

Although there are many guide books to Bos- 
ton already published, there seems to be a place 
for this new addition to their number. A novel 
feature of the book is a route guide to walks 
about boston, showing a stranger how he may 
see all the places of interest in the city with the 
least trouble, and to the best advantage. An 
excellent index makes it easy to find any par- 
ticular object mentioned in the book, and a 
letter and figure following the title in the text 
indicate its location upon the map. The work 
of the compiler seems to have been well done, 
and strangers in Boston will find that they may 
safely depend upon the information that the 
book contains. 


Boston AND Its SuBuRBs. 


204 pp. 
Boston: Stanley & Usher. 


$1.00. 


Massa’s IN THE Co_p, Co_tp Grounp. 
Foster. Illustrated. $1.50. Boston: 
1888. 


By Stephen Collins 
Ticknor & Company. 


Fine illustrations, heavy plate paper, and ex- 
quisite printing make this holiday edition of 
Foster’s famous song a most attractive gift- 
book. The illustrations have been drawn from 
nature by Charles Copeland, and the mechani- 
cal production of the book has been supervised 
by A. V. S. Anthony. 

SuccessFuL Women. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 1888, 
In “Successful Women,” Mrs. Bolton has 

collected brief autobiographies of Juliet Corson, 

Mary Louise Booth, Frances E. Willard, Mrs. 

G. R. Alden (“ Pansy”), Mary Virginia Ter- 

hune (“Marion Harland”), Margaret, Ella 

Grant Campbell, Rachel Littler Bodley, Can- 

dace Wheeler, Clara Barton, and Alice E. 

Freeman. Each sketch is accompanied by a 

portrait. Mrs. Bolton’s work has been well 


133 Pp. $1.00 
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done, and the sketches, though brief, are inter- 
esting and readable. It seems a pity that bet- 
ter illustrations could not have been given. 
Most of the portraits in the book are simple 
caricatures of the subjects. To look at them, 
one would think that, of necessity, a successful 
woman must be homely, and we all know that 
that is not the case. 

Queer Peorce with Paws anp CLaws, AND THEIR KWEER 


Kapers. Illustrated. By Palmer Cox. Philadelphia: Hub- 
bard Bros. 1888. 


The children will be interested in any book 
made by the author of “ The Brownies.” Mr. 
Cox has now put in permanent form a number 
of the jingles, with accompanying illustrations, 
that were so popular when they were first pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas, Harper's Young People, 
and other juvenile magazines, and has added to 
them a number of new conceits that are equally 
amusing. The drawings are spirited and full 
of humor, and the quality of the verses is above 


the usual standard of children’s books. “Queer 
People” is sure to be found on many Christ- 
mas trees. 


A Sea Istanp Romance. By William Perry Brown. 161 
pp. socents. New York: John B. Alden. 18838. 

Mr. Brown is a Tennessee writer who is 
rapidly making for himself a creditable literary 
reputation. His article entitled “ My Struggle 
With the Short Story,” published in the Octo- 
ber WRITER, has made his name familiar to 
readers of the magazine. He is a welcome 
contributor to many of the best periodicals, 
and now his first long story is published i in book 
form. “A Sea Island Romance” isa story of 
South Carolina after the war. It is bright, 
original, and interesting; the plot, though sim- 
ple, is sufficient, and the characters are well 
portrayed. Altogether, the book makes very 
pleasant reading. 

Essays on Practicat Pouitics. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
4pp. 75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 
ossivad through Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Two essays, contributed by Mr. Roosevelt to 
the Century, on “ Phases of State Legislation” 
and “ Machine Politics in New York City,” are 
reprinted in the “ Questions of the Day ” series. 
Although yet a young man, Mr. Roosevelt is a 
deep and earnest thinker, and his experience in 
New York politics has given him an inside view 
of the system which he condemns. His remedy 
for the evils which he sets forth is to excite 
public interest in public questions, and, by 
arousing public sentiment against the methods 
of mac tine politicians, to Seine about purer 

olitics and better government. The essays are 
brightly written, and deserve to be widely read. 

IrtsH Metopres AND Soncs. By Thomas Moore. 229 pp. 
$1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Received 
through Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

To the dainty “Knickerbocker Nuggets” 
series is added this exquisite volume of Moore’s 


famous melodies. Uncut pages of tinted paper 

artistic borders of delicate green, fine typogra- 

phy, and dainty binding unite to make the 
little book attractive. 

Tue Mapieson Memorrs. By J. H. 
umes, New York and Chicago: 
pany. 1888. 

Anecdotes and reminiscences of famous 
singers and players make this book of Colonel 
Mapleson’s one of special interest. The im- 
presario relates his experiences during the last 
forty years in a chatty, entertaining way, that is 
as characteristic as it is amusing. A portrait 
of the author is given as a frontispiece to the 
book. 


Mapleson. Two vol- 
Belford, Clarke, & Com- 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Mary Hallock Foote. 


Joun Bopewin’s Testimony. By 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor 


Fifth Edition. 344 pp. 
& Company. 1888. 


Kisses OF Fate. <A Study of Mere Human Nature. By 
Edward Heron-Allen. 280 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York and Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Company. 1888. 


Marie: A Seaside Episode. By J. P. Ritter, Jr. Illustrated 
by Coultas. 90 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York and 
Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Company. 1888. 


Tuat Gir- From Texas. By Jeanette H. Walworth. 253 


pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York and Chicago: Belford, 
Clarke, & Company. 1888. 
Tue TArirF In A NutsHett. By D. Webster Groh. 141 pp. 


Paper, 50 cents. New York and Chicago: 


Belford, Clarke, 
& Company. 1888. 


ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CyCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND Lan- 


GuaGe. Vol. VIII. Ceylon—Clubfoot. 631 pp. 50 cents. 
Vol. IX. Club Rush—Cosmogony. 620 pp. 50 cents. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1888. 

SERMONS FOR ALL Sects. By Caleb D. Bradlee. 283 pp. 
Boston: W. B. Clarke & Company. 1888. 


HELPFUL HINTSAND SUGGESTIONS. 





{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe WRriTER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 





Writers’ cramp is usually caused from grasp- 
ing the pen too tightly. When this is the case, 
a loose hold should be maintained. It will be 
found quite as efficient as a tense grasp, and will 
relieve at once the tendency to cramp. G. I. 


As a means of ready reference to passages in 
books, I make in the margin opposite the pas- 
sage to be recalled a small dot or check -mark, 
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and on a fly-leaf at the end, or on the cover, a 
list of catch- words or subjects, and the page of 
each passage. It takes but little time, does n’t 
deface the book, and gives me a cute little 
index to all I want to refer to in the book. 
The plan has the advantage of being a quicker 
means of reference than the clever suggestion 
of “D.C. L.” in THE WRITER for February. 
W. F. M. 
A small rubber band wound several times 
around a penholder or pencil, where the fingers 
grasp it, gives a firm grip, without cramping the 
fingers, and prevents them from slipping. 
W. A. 
A good substitute for a paper-knife is a pos- 
tal card, or any card of similar thickness, or 
even less. For cutting magazine leaves it 
answers all the purposes of a knife. Its effect- 
iveness is surprising. J. H. W. 
When using stamps which have lost their 
mucilage, a convenient method is to rub them 
on the moistened flap of the envelope to be 
stamped. Usually, enough gum will be found 
on the flap both to seal the letter and attach 
the stamp. W. A. 


To seal a refractory envelope, use the handle 
of your pen-knife, instead of your fingers, in 
pressing down the flap. The gum on many 
envelopes is of such an inferior quality that 
only after the most harrowing struggles can it 
be induced to adhere properly, but if there is 
any “stick” in it the additional leverage gained 
by the use of some hard substance like a knife 
handle will prove effective. Another advantage 
to be gained by following this suggestion is that 
all danger is removed of making those dirty 
streaks on the back of the envelope which are 
sure to result if the finger-tips are soiled in the 
slightest degree. J. 


With a jackknife, a pocket rule, a corkscrew, 
and a patent trousers button, a man can defy the 
world. Even an ardent prohibitionist will find 
very handy a corkscrew, with a metal sheath 
and a ring handle, that can be put on a key-ring. 

R. 

To remove stamps or gummed papers from 
each other, or from other articles, soak them in 
water long enough to dissolve the mucilage, or 
soak them with water. “E. M. B.’s” method, 


given in the September WRITER, is good when 
treating articles of delicate texture or color; 
but in ordinary cases the soaking process is 
easier and quicker. R. D. 

In THE WRITER for October “ T. M.” asks 
what is the most scientific way to acquire a 
good vocabulary. I have used the following 
method, and have recommended it to young 
men who desire to become public speakers, and 
who have successfully used it: Make a practice 
of reading aloud from the best authors, and 
then talking aloud on any subject, using the 
best words that can be selected on the impulse 
of the moment. The philosophy of this method 
is, that in pronouncing words we impress them 
on the memory in a way that is not possible 
when only the silent method is used. B. H. H. 

“C. B. N.’s” method of cutting clippings, 
described in the September number, is good, 
but I find a pair of banker’s shears handiest. 
Mine are fifteen and one-half inches long, and 
easily open ten inches. The penknife will 
sometimes tear your clipping, and neither pen- 
knife nor scissors gives as straight an edge as the 
shears. People with nervous natures might at 
first find them unmanageable; but a little prac- 
tice enables one to clip ten inches at a snip, 
sitting in an easy chair, paper in one hand and 
shears in the other. R. D. 

I have never found a paper-weight more use- 
ful, practical, or convenient than one which I 
have now on my writing-table. It is an ordi- 
nary insulator, like those used on all telegraph 
noles. It is of blue-bottle glass, of convenient 
form and size, and just heavy enough to be 
serviceable for almost any kind of work. The 
insulator is hollow, and in the open end, that is, 
the large end, I have placed a round pincushion 
made of velvet, so arranged as not to interfere 
with the stability of the paper-weight. I can get 
at the pincushion by simply lifting the weight. 

Cc. W. W. 

The best way I have ever discovered for the 
easy dispatch of newspaper clippings is to take 
a pin and scratch heavily around the item. It 
can then be torn out as if the paper had been 
perforated ; or the pin can be pushed through 
at the end of the “scratch” and run around it, 
tearing it at once. This is, by all odds, the 
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quickest process I have ever heard of, and 

requires no outfit but a large shawl pin, one 

of which I keep near me always. W. E. G. 
> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write. } 





A Cuingese NEWSPAPER. 
for November. 

Tacks on Memory. I. 
tauquan for November. 

UnitTep TypoTHetT# or America. Second Annual Meet- 
ing. Fall Report. American Bookmaker for October. 

Earty Booxs, MAGAziIngs, AND Book MAKING IN CALI- 
ForNiIA. Charles H. Shinn. Overland Monthly for October. 

Ormssy MacKnicut Mitcuetr. With Portrait. Alfred 
H. Guernsey. Literature for October 20. 

W.-M. Tuackeray. With Portrait. 
Literature for October 6. 

Ameiz Rives. With Portrait. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


Professor Wilbert W. White. Chau- 


Alfred H. Guernsey. 


Book News for October. 


Tue Best Time ror Writinc. L. J. Vance. Zfochk for 
October 13. 

Own a Tennessee Newspaper. Macmillan’s Magazine for 
October. 

ADVERTISING AS A Science. D. J. McDonald. Cloak, 
Suit, and Ladies’ Wear Review for October. 

Earty TRAINING IN ENGLIsH. Kate Morris Cone. Chris- 


tian Union for October 11 and October 18. 

Some Recot_ections oF My Boynoop. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Youth’s Companion for October 4 and October 11. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp. Critic for October 6. 

Is Tuere No Poetry? B. A. Goodridge. 
October 4. 

New York ReEporTers. 
for October 14. 

Asout Scrap Books. 
Dispatch for October 13. 

Hymns AND Hymn WRITERS. 
Free Press for October 14. 

“ Jennie June.”’ With Portrait. 
New York Graphic for October 20. 

An EncGutsh View or New York Papers. 
World for October 21. 

European Newspapers. Blakely Hall. Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Detroit Tribune, Philadelphia Times, Kansas City 
Times for October 7; Rochester Herald, Chicago Inter- 
Ocean for October 8. 

MakinG Newspapers. Walter Wellman. 1. Augusta (Ga. ) 
Chronicle, Rochester Herald for October 8; Philadelphia 
News for October 9. Il. Philadelphia News for October 13 ; 
Rochester Herald for October 15. 

JouRNALIsM IN Japan. Henry Norman. Washington 
Star for October 13; St. Louis Post-Dispatch for October 14; 
Boston Herald for October 15. 

Tue Press or Japan. Frank G. Carpenter. Omaha Bee, 
Kansas City Journal, Minneapolis Tribune, New York 
World for October 21. 

Space WriTinc tn New York. F. H. Brooke. 
Times for October 8. 


America for 
Cincinnati Commercial. Gazette 
Arthur C. Grissom. S?. Louis Post- 
Charles F. Adams. Detroit 


Mrs. Finley Anderson. 


New York 


Chicago 





Mrs. Stowe’s Lire Work. 
more News for October 8. 

Literary Women. Clara Lanza. 
for October 14. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
ton. Boston Herald for October 13. 

Famous EnGuiisu Noveutsts. Twenty-five Portraits. 
York Graphic for October 13. 

How Avutuors Learn To Write. Reprinted from Cham- 
bers’ Journal in Current Literature for October; Cincinnati 
Times-Star for October 2. 

Grace Denio LITCHFIELD. 
ber 13. 

AUTHORSHIP AND Matrimony. Julian Hawthorne. A merica 
for September 20. 

ANNA KATHARINE GREEN AT Home. Elliott Black. Mew 
York Mail and Express for September 29; St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch for October 7. 

Aces or AuTHors Wuen Tuer MAsTEerRpPIEcES WERE 
Written. Detroit Free Press for October 7. 

Epwarp Arktnson. With Portrait. Popular 
Monthly for November. 

Current Misguotations. Professor E. A. Meredith. Sax 
Francisco Argonaut for October 15. 

Irwin Russect. I. Charles C. Marble. 
ber 27. 

Mary AuGusta Warp. Literary World for October 27. 

LITERATURE IN OUR CoLLEGes. “‘T. W. H.”” Harfer’s 
Bazar for September 22. 

Matruew Arnotp. With Portrait. 
Scribner’s Magazine for November. 

Tue Art or Woop-Carvine. I. 
September. 


Laura C. Holloway. Badlti- 


Chicago Inter-Ocean 
William Cranston Law- 


New 


Literary World for Octo- 


Science 


Critic for Octo- 


Augustine Birrell. 


The Connoisseur for 


Tuomas Wentwortu HiccGinson. With Portrait. Philip 
R. Ammidon. Mew England Magazine for October. 
New EnGLanp Diacect. Isaac Bassett Choate. Mew 


England Magazine for October. 

Emma Lazarus. With Portrait. Century for October. 

A Poet or American Lire (George Lansing Raymond ) 
Geo. Edgar Montgomery. American Magazine for October. 

Beauty In Fiction. Alice Wellington Rollins. American 
Magazine for October. 

La Mortre Fougue. 
Wide Awake for October. 

Esoreric BROWNINGISM. 
vember. 

Literary ImMmorTALITy. Professor J. R. Seelye. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in Eclectic Magazine for 
November. 

Srory-Tetiinc iy THE East. Professor A. H. Sayce. 
Reprinted from National Review in Eclectic Magazine for 
November. 

Count Leo TotsTot. 
for October. 

Has America Propucep A Port? Edmund Gosse. Forum 
for October. 

Tue New York Times. 

H. Riper Haccarp. 
for October 27. 


With Portrait. Oscar Fay Adams. 


Andrew Lang. Forum for No- 


Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. 


Forum 


Harper's Weekly for October 27. 
Portrait. Collier’s Once a Week 


New York Eventnc Wortp. Anniversary Number. Octo- 
ber to. 

Marietta Hotiey. Trebor Ohl. Daughters of America 
for October. 


Tue AMERICAN News Company. Current Literature for 


October. 
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“ Preventative.” ‘“ F.H.’’ Mation for October 4. 

JourNALists — Born OR Mape. Eugene M. Camp. 
America for October 18. 

Otp Books anp New EDpitTions. 
America for October 18. 

Books anp TALK. Julian Hawthorne. 
ber 18. 

Man Books. Julian Hawthorne. A merica for September 29. 

Mary N. Murrres ( “‘ Charles Egbert Craddock ”’ ). Florine 
Thayer McCray. Ladies’ Home Journal for November. 

IsaABELLA Besecuer Hooker. Florine Thayer McCray. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for October. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Witney. Florine Thayer McCray. La- 
dies’ Home Journal for October. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF THE RELIGIOUS NovEL. 
October 25. 

Newspaper Liser. F.O. Crump, Q.C. Reprinted from 
“* Sell’s World’s Press”? in American Advertiser Reporter for 
October 24. 

M. ve Biowirz. Frances Leland. Zfoch for October 26. 

PARALLELS AND PLaGtarisms. Frank H. Stauffer. Epoch 
for October 26. 


Julian Hawthorne. 


America for Octo- 


Nation for 





~~? 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

John Gilmer Speed has become editor of the 
American Magazine. 

The Ladies’ Home Fournal, Philadelphia, is 
to increase its price to one dollar a year. 

America, of Chicago, has absorbed Zhe Cur- 
rent, which was started nearly five years ago. 

All of William D. Howells’ novels will here- 
after make their first appearance in Harper's 
Weekly. 

Clinton Scollard, the poet, has been made 
assistant professor of rhetoric at Hamilton 
College. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is about to publish his 
“Letters on Literature,” contributed to Zhe 
Independent. 

Portraits of Mrs. Humphry Ward and of 
Margaret Deland are given in the November 
Book Buyer. 


The circulating library of Ipswich, England, 
has put “ Robert Elsmere” on the list of dan- 
gerous books. 


The Western Association of Writers gave a 
banquet to James Whitcomb Riley at Indian- 
apolis, October 17. 

D. G. Adee’s novel, “No. 19 State Street,” 
published by Cassell & Company, has been very 
popular in London. 


Edward Abbott has sold his half interest 
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in the Literary World to E. H. Hames, who is 
now the sole owner of the paper. 


The English Illustrated Magazine is to be 
enlarged at the beginning of its next volume. 
The price will remain unchanged. 


A new dialect writer, H. S. Edwards, of 
Georgia, contributes a negro cradle song to the 
November number of the Century. 


Allan Forman, editor of the Yourna/ist, has 
a paper on “ Some Adopted Americans,” in the 
American Magazine for November. 


J. T. Trowbridge, Margaret Sidney, Susan 
Coolidge, and Rev. Charles R. Talbot, all have 
written serial stories for Wide Awake for 1889. 


The Arkansaw Traveler has absorbed the 
Illustrated Graphic-News of Chicago, and will 
soon become a sixteen-page illustrated paper. 


The Penman’s Gazette has been transferred 
from Chicago to Brooklyn, N. Y., where it will 
continue to be published by A. J. Scarborough. 


Karl Knortz is translating into German 
Thomas Brower Peacock’s “Poems of the 
Plains,” the third edition of which is now in 
press. 


G. W. Dillingham & Co. have published 
“ Princess Nourmahal,” a posthumous noyel 
written by George Sand, and translated by Lew 
Vanderpoole. 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was married 
October 20, at Gloucester, Mass., to Herbert 
D. Ward, son of Dr. William Hayes Ward, of 
The Independent. 


Albert P. Southwick, editor of the “ Notes 
and Queries ” in the Baltimore American, has 
written a love story called “ Bijou,” which will 
soon be published. 


Of special interest and value to students of 
dramatic criticism is Gustav Kobbé’s article, 
“ Behind the Scenes of an Opera House,” in 
Scribner's for October. 


A fine etching, after a painting by F. A. 
Bridgeman, and called “A Hot Bargain,” is 
the frontispiece for the November number of 
the Magazine of Art. 


Mitchell & Miller, the publishers of Zéfz, 
have obtained an injunction against White & 
Allen, forbidding them to use the title “ The 
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Spice of Life ” for a book likely to be mistaken 
for a new volume in the successful series known 
as “ The Good Things of Life.” 


The publishers of the Vankee Blade an- 
nounce another prize-story contest for next 
year, in which much larger prizes than those 
just awarded will be given. 


An intercollegiate monthly magazine, to be 
called Zhe Collegian, and designed to represent 
American undergraduates generally, is to be 
published at Wakefield, Mass. 


The twenty-fourth and final volume of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” will be published 
early in November. A general index to the 
work will be published next year. 

Charles F. Adams, of Sherborn, Mass., an- 
nounces a biography of Rev. Edmund Dowse, 
for fifty years pastor of the Pilgrim Church, 
Sherborn, together with a complete history of 
the church. 


Scribner's Magazine has made a hit with its 
“ Railroad” series. The article in the Novem- 
ber number by B. B. Adams, Jr., on “ The 


Every-day Life of Railroad Men,” is especially 
interesting. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have issued a new 
edition of their portrait catalogue, in which 
new pictures of James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 
Deland, Professor A. S. Hardy, and Dr. T. T. 
Munger are included. 

Ticknor & Company published October 21 
“The Dramatic Year, 1887-88,” edited by Ed- 
ward Fuller, and giving a brief criticism of im- 
portant theatrical events in the United States, 
with a sketch of the season in London. 


“Our New Mistress” is the title of Charlotte 
M. Yonge’s new story. It will be published at 
once by Thomas Whittaker. The same pub- 
lisher also announces * Musgrove Ranch,” a 
tale of Southern California, by T. M. Browne. 

The Mew York Herald has shut out from its 
columns all such phrases as “your reporter,” 
“the writer,” and “the Hera/d correspondent.” 
Every article of any consequence is now written 
in the first person. Articles, however, will not 


be signed. 


Eugene M. Camp’s essay, “ Journalists: Born 
or Made?” read before the Alumni Association 


of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, last March, has been published in pam- 
phlet form by the Philadelphia Social Science 
Association. 


In the fifth volume of “Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography ”’ there is an arti- 
cle on “ James Knox Polk” by J. Henry Hager, 
which has been revised by Hon. George Ban- 
croft, the only member of President Polk’s 
cabinet now living. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, whose serial 
story, ‘‘ The Romance of Dollard,” is begun in 
the November Century, is an American lady, 
whose home is in Hoopeston, Illinois. She 
has written previously two books for young 
people, “ Rocky Fort” and “Old Caravan 
Days.” 

C. M. Hammond has an interesting article 
on “ The Prolongation of Human Life” in the 
Popular Science Monthly for November. It is 
based upon information gathered by the Boston 
Globe regarding the habits, occupations, diet, 
and physique of some 3,500 persons who have 
reached advanced age. 

Sun and Shade, the picture periodical pub- 
lished by the Photo-Gravure Company, of New 
York, has been remarkably successful. The 
first edition of the first number was exhausted 
in afortnight. Su and Shade is interesting 
as being the only periodical in the world con- 
taining no letter-press whatever. 

The successful competitors for the Yankee 
Blade prizes are: First prize, $100, Mrs. 
Emma C. Hewitt, of the Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal; second prize, $60, William Perry Brown, 
Tellico Plains, Monroe County, Tenn., one of 
the past contributors to THE Writer: third 
prize, $40, Mrs. Jennie Hays, Glenville, Gilman 
County, W. Va. 

The editors of America, the Chicago maga- 
zine, offer a prize of $150 for the best essay on 
“The Evils of Unrestricted Immigration.” 
Essays must be written on the type-writer, and 
must not contain more than 25,000 words. 
They must be received before April 30, 1859, 
by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., secretary of the 
American Economic Association, which has full 
control of the competition and the award. 





